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From J. G. Whittier’s “ Prose Works.” 
RICHARD BAXTER. 


The picture drawn by a late Engiish his- 
torian of the infamous Jeffreys in his judicial 
robes, sitting in judgment upon the venerable 
Richard Baxter, brought before him to an- 
swer to an indictment, setting forth that the 
said “ Richardus Baxter, persona seditiosa et 
factiosa prave mentis, impiz, inquiete, tur- 
bulent disposition et conversation; falso 
illicte, injuste nequit factiose seditiose, et ir- 
religiose, fecit, composuit, scripsit quendam 
falsum, seditiosum, libellosum, factiosum et 
irreligiosum, librum,”. is so remarkable, that 
the attention of the most careless reader is at 
once arrested. Who was that old man, 
wasted with disease, and ghastly with the 
pallor of imprisonment, upon whom the foul- 
mouthed buffoon in ermine exhausted his 
vocabulary of abuse and ridicule? Who was 
Richardus Baxter? 

The author of works so elaborate and pro- 
found as to frighten by their very titles and 
ponderous folios the modern ecclesiastical 
student from their perusal, his hold upon the 
present generation is limited to a few practi- 
eal treatises, which, from their very nature, 
can never become obsolete. The “Call to 
the Unconverted,” and the “ Saints’ everlast- 
ing Rest,” belong to no time or sect. They 
speak the universal language of the wants 
and desires of the human soul. They take 
hold of the awful verities of life and death, 
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righteousness and judgment to come. Through 
them the suffering and hunted minister of 
Kidderminster has spoken in warning, en- 
treaty, and rebuke, or in tones of tenderest 
love and pity, to the hearts of the generations 
which have succeeded him. His controver- 
| sial works, his confessions of faith, his learned 
disputations, and his profound doctrinal 
treatises, are no longer read. Their author 
himself, towards the close of his life, antici- 
pated, in respect to these favorite productions, 
the children of his early zeal, labor, and 
suffering, the judgment of posterity. “I 
| perceive,” he says, “that most of the doc- 
rinal controversies among Protestants are far 





more about equivocal words than matter. 
Experience since the year 1643 to this year, 
1675, hath loudly called me to repent of my 
own prejudices, sidings, and censurings of 
causes and persons not understood, and of 
all the miscarriages of my ministry and life 
which have been thereby caused; and to 
make it my chief work to call men that are 
within my hearing to more peaceable 
thoughts, affections, and practices.” 

Richard Baxter was born at the village of 
Eton Constantine, in 1615. He received 
from officiating curates of the little church, 
such literary instruction as could be given by 
men who had left the farmer’s flail, the 
tailor’s thimble, and the service of strolling 
stage-players, to perform church drudgery 
under the parish incumbent, who was old 
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and well-nigh blind. At the age of sixteen, 
he was sent to a school at Wroxeter, where 
he spent three years, to little purpose, so far 
as a scientific education was concerned, His 
teacher left him to himself mainly, and fol- 
lowing the bent of his’ mind, even at that 
early period, he abandoned the exact sciences, 
for the perusal of such controversial and 
metaphysical writings of the schoolmen as his 
master’s library afforded. The smattering of 
Latin which he acquired only served in after 
years to deform his treatises with barbarous, 
ill-adapted, and erroneous citations. “ As to 
myself,” said he, in his letter written in old 
age to Anthony Wood, who had inquired 
whether he was an Oxonian graduate, “ my 
faults are no disgrace to a university, for I 
was of none; I have but little but what I 
had out of books, and inconsiderable help of 
country divines. Weakness and pain helped 
me to study how to die; that set me a study- 
ing how to live; and that on studying the 
doctrine from which I must fetch my motives 
and comforts; beginning with necessities, I 
proceeded by degrees, and am now going to 
see that for which’ I have lived and stu- 
died.” 

Of the-first essays of the young theologian 
as a preacher of the Established Church, his 
early sufferings from that complication of 
diseases with which his whole life was tor- 
mented, of the still keener afflictions of a 
mind whose entire outlook upon life and na- 
ture was discolored and darkened by its dis- 
ordered bodily medium, and of the struggles 
between his Puritan temperament and his 
reverence for Episcopal formulas, much 
might be profitably said, did the limits we 
have assigned ourselves admit. Nor can we 
do more than briefly allude to the religious 
doubts and difficulties which darkened and 
troubled his mind at an early period. He 
tells us at length in his “ Life,” how he 
struggled with these spiritual infirmities and 
temptations. The future life, the immortality 
of the soul, and the truth of the Scriptures, 
were by turn questioned. “I never,” says 
he in a letter to Dr. More, inserted in the 
Sadducisimus Triumphatus, “had so much 
ado to overcome a temptation as that to the 
opinion of Averroes, that, as extinguished 
candles go all out in an illuminated air, so 
separated souls go all into one common 
anima mundi, and lose their individuation.” 
With these and similar “temptations” Buax- 
ter struggled long, earnestly, and in the end 
triumphantly. is faith, when once es- 
tablished, remained unshaken to the last: 
and although always solemn, reverential, 
and deeply serious, he was never the subject 
of religious melancholy, or of that mournful 
depression of soul which arises from despair 


of an interest in the mercy and paternal love 
of our common Father. 

The Great Revolution found him settled 
as a minister in Kidderminster, under the 
sanction of a drunken vicar, who, yielding to 
the clamor of his more sober parishioners, and 
his fear of their appeal to the Long Parlia- 
ment, then busy in its task of abating church 
nuisances, had agreed to give him sixty 
pounds per year, in the place of a poor tip- 
ling curate, notorious as a common railer and 
pothouse encumbrance. 

As might have been expected, the sharp 
contrast which the earnest, devotional spirit 
and painful strictness of Baxter, presented 
to the irreverent license and careless good 
humor of his predecessor, by no means com- 
mended him to the favor of a large class of 
his parishioners. Sabbath merry-makers 
missed the rubicund face and maudlin jollity 
of their old vicar; the ignorant and vicious 
disliked the new preacher’s rigid morality ; 
the better informed revolted at his harsh 
doctrines, austere life, and grave manners. 
Intense earnestness characterized all his ef- 
forts. Contrasting human nature with the 
Infinite Purity and Holiness, he was op- 
pressed with the sense of the loathsomeness 
and deformity of sin, and afflicted by the 
misery of his fellow-creatures separated from 
the Divine harmony. He tells us that at 
this period he preached the terrors of the 
Law, and the necessity of Repentance, rather 
than the joys and consolations of the Gospel, 
upon which he so loved to dwell in his last 
years. He seems to have felt a necessity laid 
upon him to startle men from false hope and 
security, and to call for holiness of life and 
conformity to the Divine will as the only 
ground of safety. Powerful and impressive 
as are the appeals and expostulations con- 
tained in his written works, they probably 
convey but a faint idea of the force and 
earnestness of those which he poured forth 
from his pulpit. As he advanced in years, 
these appeals were less frequently addressed 
to the fears of his auditors, for he had learned 
to value a calm and consistent life of practi- 
cal goodness beyond any passionate ex- 
hibition of terrors, fervors, and transports. 
Having witnessed, in an age of remarkable 
enthusiasm and spiritual awakening, the ill 
effects of aaeemk excitements and religious 
melancholy, he endeavored to present cheer- 
ful views of Christian life and duty, and 
made it a special object to repress morbid 
imaginations and heal dove consciences. 
Thus it came to pass, that no man of his day 
was more often applied to for counse] and re- 
lief by persons laboring under mental depres- 


sion than himself. He has left behind him a 
very curious and not uninstructive discourse, 
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which he entitled “The Cure of Melancholy, 
by Faith and Physick,” in which he shows a 
great degree of skill in his morbid mental 
anatomy. He had studied medicine to some 
extent for the benefit of the poor of his 
parish, and knew something of the intimate 
relations and sympathy of the body and 
mind ; he therefore did not hesitate to ascribe 
many of the spiritual complaints of his ap- 
plicants to disordered bodily functions ; nor 
to prescribe pills and powders iu the place of 
Scripture texts. More than thirty years 
after the commencement of his labors at 
Kidderminster he thus writes: “I was 
troubled this year with multitudes of melan- 
choly persons from several places of the land ; 
some of high quality, some of low, some ex- 
quisitely learned, and some unlearned. I 
know not how it came to pass, but if men fell 
melancholy I must hear from them or see 
them; more than any physician I knew.” 
He cautions against ascribing melancholy 
a and passions to the Holy Spirit, 

e warns the young against licentious im- 
aginations and excitements, and ends by 
advising all to take heed how they make of 
religion a matter of “fears, tears, and scru- 
ples.” “True religion,” he remarks, “ doth 
principally consist in obedience, love, and 
0 ” 

































Yat this early period of -his ministry, how- 
ever, he had all of Whitefield’s intensity and 
fervor, added to reasoning powers greatly 
transcending those of the revivalist of the 
next century. Young in years, he was even 
then old in bodily infirmity and mental ex- 
perience. Believing himself the victim of a 
mortal disease, he lived and preached in the 
constant prospect of death. His memento 
mori was in his bed-chamber, and sat by him 
at his frugal meal. The glory of the world 
was stained to his vision. He was blind to 
the beauty of all its “ pleasant pictures.” No 
monk of Mount Athos, or silent Chartreuse, 
no anchorite of Indian superstition, ever 
more completely mortified the flesh, or turned 
his back more decidedly upon the “ good 
things” of this life. A solemn and funeral 
atmosphere surrounded him. He walked in 
the shadows of the cypress, and _ literally 
“dwelt among the tombs.” Tortured by in- 
cessant pain, he wrestled against its atten- 
dant languor and debility, as a sinful wasting 
of inestimable time; goaded himself to con- 
stant toil and devotional exercise, and, to use 
his own words, “stirred up his sluggish soul 
to speak to sinners with compassion, as a 
dying man to dying men.” 

Such entire consecration could not long be 
without its effect, even upon the “ vicious 
rabble,” as Baxter calls them. His extraor- 
dinary earnestness, self-forgetting concern for 








the spiritual welfare of others; his rigid life 
of denial and sacrifice, if they failed of bring- 
ing men to his feet as penitents, could not 
but awaken a feeling of reverence and awe. 
In Kidderminister, as in most other parishes 
of the kingdom, there were at this period 
pious, sober, prayerful people, diligent readers 
of the Scriptures, who were derided by their 
neighbors as Puritans, precisians and hypo- 
crites. These were naturally drawn towards 
the new preacher, and he as naturally re- 
cognized them as “ honest seekers of the word 
and way of God.” Intercourse with such 
men, and the perusal of the writings of cer- 
tain eminent Non-conformists, had the effect 
to abate, in some degree, his strong attach- 
ment to the Episcopal formula and polity. 
He began to doubt the rightfulness of making 
the sign of the cross in baptism, and to hesi- 
tate about administering the sacrament to 
profane swearers and tipplers. 


But while Baxter, in the seclusion of his 


parish, was painfully weighing the arguments 
for and against the wearing of surplices, the 
use of marriage rings, and the prescribed 
gestures and genuflections of his order, tith- 
ing with more or less scruple of conscience 
the mint and anise and cummin of pulpit 
ceremonials, the weightier matters of the law, 
freedom, justice, and truth, were claiming 
the attention of Pym and Hampden, Brook 
and Vane, in the Parliament House. The 
controversy between King and Commons had 
reached the point were it could only be de 
cided by the dread arbitrament of battle. 
The somewhat equivocal position of the 
Kidderminster preacher exposed him to the 
suspicion of the adherents of the King and 
Bishops. The rabble, at that period sympa- 
thizing with the party of license in morals 
and strictness in ceremonials, insulted and 


mocked him, and finally drove him from his 


parish. 


On the memorable 23d of Tenth month, 
1642, he was invited to occupy a friend’s pul- 
pit at Alcester. While preaching, a low, 
dull, jarring roll, as of continuous thunder, 
sounded in his ears. It was the cannon-fire 
of Edgehill, the prelude to the stern battle- 
piece of revolution. On the morrow, Baxter 
hurried to the scene of action. “ I was desir- 
ous,” he says, “ to see the field. I found the 
Earl of Essex keeping the ground, and the 
King’s army facing them ona hill about a 
mile off. There were about a thousand dead 
bodies in the field between them.” Turning 
from this ghastly survey, the preacher min- 
gled with the Parliamentary army, when, 
finding the surgeons busy with the wounde], 
he very naturally sought occasion for the ex- 
ercise of his own vocation as a spiritual prac- 
titioner. He attached himself to the army. 
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So far as we can gather from his own 
memoirs, and the testimony of his contempo- 
raries, he was not influenced to this step by 
any of the political motives which actuated 
the Parliamentary leaders. He was no 
revolutionist. He was as blind and unques- 
tioning in his reverence for the King’s per- 
son and divine right, and as hearty in his 
hatred of religious toleration and civil equal- 
ity, as any of his clerical brethren who 
officiated in a similar capacity in the ranks 
of Goring and Prince Rupert. He seems 
only to have looked upon the soldiers as a 
new set of parishioners, whom Providence 
had thrown in his way. The circumstances 
of his situation left him little choice in the 
matter. “I had,” he says, “ neither money 
nor friends. I knew not who would receive 
me in a place of safety, nor had I anything 
tu satisfy them for diet and entertainment.” 
He accepted an offer to live in the Governor's 
house at Coventry, and preach to the soldiers 
of the garrison. Here his skill in polemics 
was called into requisition, in an encounter 
with two New England Antinomians, and a 
certain Anabaptist tailor who was making 
more rents in the garrison’s orthodoxy than 
he mended in their doublets and breeches. 
Coventry seems at this time to have been the 
rendezvous of a large body of clergymen, 
who, as Baxter says, were “for King and 
Parliament,’—men who, in their desire for a 
more spiritual worship, most unwillingly 
found themselves classed with the sectaries 
whom they regarded as troublers and here- 
tics, not to be tolerated; who thought the 
King had fallen into the hands of the Papists, 
and that Essex and Cromwell were fighting 
to restore him ; and who followed the Parlin 
mentary forces to see to it that they were 
kept sound in faith, and free from the heresy 
of which the Court News-Book accused them. 
Of doing anything to overturn the order of 
Church and State, or of promoting any radi- 
cal change in the social and political con- 
dition of the people, they had no intention 
whatever. They Jooked at the events of the 
time, and upon their duties in respect to 
them, not as politicians or reformers, but 
simply as ecclesiastics and spiritual teachers, 
respovsible to God for the religious beliefs 
and practices of the people, rather than for 
their temporal welfare oa happiness. They 
were not the men who struck down the solemn 
and imposing Prelacy of England, and vindi- 
cated the divine right of men to freedom by 
tossing the head of an anointed tyrant from 
the scaffold at Whitehall. It was the so-called 
schismatics, ranters, and levellers, the disputa- 
tious corporals and Anabaptist musketeers, the 
dread and abhorrence alike of Prelate and 
Presbyter, who, under the lead of Cromwell, 


SARs mag 20 


**Ruined the great work of time, 
And cast the kingdoms old 
Into another mould.”’ 

The Commonwealth was the work of the 
laity, the sturdy yeomanry and God-fearing 
commoners of England. 

(Tu be continued.) 





“The passion for gain is everywhere sap- 
ping pure and generous feeling, and every- 
where raises up bitter foes against any reform 
which may threaten to turn aside a stream of 
wealth. I sometimes feel as if'a great social 
revolution were necessary to break up our 
present mercenary civilization, in order that 
Christianity, now repelled by the almost uni- 
versal worldliness, may come into new con- 
tact with the soul, and may reconstruct so- 
ciety after its own pure and disinterested 
principles.” 

ee 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
EDUCATIONAL. 


‘Science is the handmaid of religion. 


Every step we take in the knowledge of mind ~ 


or matter, brings us intellectually, and should 
bring us morally, nearer to God.” 

ne subject of education was. one which 
claimed so much attention, during the week 
of our annual assemblage, that we might 
suppose all had been said which could with 
propriety bear upon it, yet one most import- 
ant aspect was scarcely adverted to. 

May I ask a little room in order to present 
it? Does our Society—does any Society —look 
closely enough to the personal character of 
the Teacher? and do we sufficiently consider 
the necessity of a pure and upright example 
for our children, (who adopt with great 
facility the opinions and habits of those with 
whom they are brought in coutact)—or do we 
assume that literary attainments are all 
which are to be desired ? 

To me it seems as if we cannot be too careful 
in this respect. Our Teachers should be the 
best and most virtuous men and women that 
our Society can furnish, and their vocation 
should be held as the most honorable pursuit 
among us. We all know it is far more im- 
portant to teach the young, whose lives are 
still before them, and whose habits are yet to 
form, than to preach to. those who are con- 
firmed in their modes of thought and action. 

It ought to be better understood than it is, 
that children require in their early years 
instruction which taxes the resources of most 
patient mothers, how much more do they tax 
the teacher, in whom the feeling of maternal 
interest necessarily is wanting ; and as teach- 
ing, to be thoroughly done, demands the 
exercise of talent, perseverance and patience, 
more than almost any other business, we 
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should offer liberal inducements to those who| These are proved facts. Do we find it 


are willing to give them. 

Of all people, we Friends have the least 
right to make any difficulty over this. We 
object to a hireling ministry, and we are 
right, for the gospel cannot be bought or sold. 
It is a free gift. But human learning can. 
And they who labor in the fields of scholastic 
literature, who toil all day, and often through 
the still hours of the night when others rest, 
who bear the weight and responsibility which 
parents will throw upon teachers, who lead 
pure lives and walk uprightly before the eyes 


cheaper then to send our children to the 
public schools? Better had the mothers 
wear the coarsest of calico, and tie their bon- 
nets together with tape strings to save ex- 
pense, than expose their children to these 
dangers. 

And shall we hoard our money now, that 
our children may lavish it in dissipation, 
after we are gone? An inferior teacher may 
be had for a low price ; such an one had bet- 
ter be assisted in “ business for which he is 
capable” in some way. Keep him in idleness 


of innocent little children, deserve the fullest | if you will, but never intrust the most pre- 
and largest recompense which we can make | cious of all our gifts to his charge, remem- 


them. 

They are entitled to ample maintenance, 
sufficient to provide comfortably for them 
now, and to lay aside for the years “ when 


bering that we are answerable for their train- 
ing ; and if we should be so fortunate as to 
meet with those who are true, courageous, 
faithful and patient, whose habits are simple, 


the sound of the grinding is low;” and as| and whose hearts are in their work, let them 


there is no doubt that continuous mental 


set their own price and keep them at any 


labor is exhausting, no teacher should be| cost; honor and encourage them, for their 
compelled by need to toil on after the vigor | office is noble; let them feel that they are 


of life has passed. 


conferring a benefit upon the community ; 


If we were to devote to our school-houses | recognize the full value of their services to the 


and teachers one-quarter of the sum deemed 
necessary by other societies for the maintenance 
of their churches and clergymen, what a good 


utmost extent of our means, and we shall 
have such schools, such teachers, such chil- 
dren, and such a Society after a while as the 


influence we might exercise over all in our| world never yet saw. 


borders: and herein we should find true 
economy. 

Many of the public schools are taught by 
Friends, and these teachers are so good, that 
some members of’ the Society feel themselves 
freed from the responsibility of providing 
other places of education for their children. 
A few years may perhaps prove that even in 
@ pecuniary point of view this has not been 
judicious. 

Tobacco is in general use, and sometimes 
liquor; our boys, are liable to the same 
temptations as other boys, and if we place 
them with associates who use stimulants, 
we must expect them to acquire the same 
habits. 

Tobacco, even purchased by the penny- 
worth, may be more expensive than school- 
ing. Nor thisonly. Friendships are formed 
out of the pale of our Society which lead to 
violations of our Discipline, in attendance on 
parties, operas, theatres and other expensive 
places of diversion. 

The simple pleasures which spring up 
around the household hearth become distaste- 
ful. Our girls acquire a love for dress and 
ornament, altogether inconsistent with the 
adornment of a “meek and quiet spirit,” 
spoken of by Paul. They feel themselves 
fettered by parental restraint, and too often 
impatiently assert their independence by 
entering into marriage engagements as care- 
lessly as they take a partner for the dance. 


Westchester, Pa., 6th mo., 1868. 





SrLence.— I have passed the greater part 
of my life,” said Simon, the son of Gamaliel, 
“in the society of the wise, and found nothing 
more becoming in the man of wisdom than 
silence. It is not the preaching, but the prac- 
tice, which ought to be considered as the most 
important. A profusion of words is sure to 
produce error.” 





“THE TRUTH AS IT 13 IN JESUS.” 
(Concluded from page 246.) 

Fortunately, the New Testament is a book 
open to all, and though learning may be ne- 
cessary fully to understand and competently 
to criticise doubtful points, yet there would 
seem to be no other book so clear and distinct 
in its general meaning to any one who comes 
to its perusal without a conscious or uncon- 
scious determination to prejudge its doctrines. 
We think it is becoming more and more evi- 
dent, that, though profound learning may be 
necessary to comprehend and clear away the 
clouds and darkness which bad purpose, ig- 
norance, passsion, or theological and meta- 
physical disputes have thrown around the re- 
ligion of Jesus, such knowledge is quite un- 
necessary for the adequate understanding of 
its plain commands and simple doctrines, its 
pure and fervent spirit, and its holy wisdom. 

Therefore, if we state aoe aud simply 
what Christianity really is, each one can com- 
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pare this statement with what is usually | nation, and sustained only by ignorance and * ca 
taught as Christianity. And it is becoming] desire. Yet, if we add to the Christian re- wl 
every day more important, in the actual | ligion some strange and unreasonable doc- th 
state of opinion and speculation, to under-|trine, no matter how little it may interfere th 
stand more definitely what Christianity in| with practical Christianity, we give a weapon ch 
and by itself really is, because it isin danger | of immense power to the infidel. Neither hi 
ot losing its hold more and more upon an edu- | does it matter how trifling it may be in real- de 
cated and reflecting community, on account| ity. Trifles and symbols have in the history fa 
of the false and absurd doctrines which have of the world, been prolific sources of wars al 
been hitherto most unwarrantably attached | and persecutions. ; pl 
to it. It is this inquiry to which we now ad-| Christianity relates both to morality and w 
dress ourselves. We do not say where the | religion ; and Christ has summed up his doc- ce 
Christianity thus defined is taught or is not|trines in the two commandments, “Thou ti 
taught. We do not compare it with existing | shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole al 
systems. We do say that a distinct uuder-| heart, and thy whole soul, and thy whole 

standing of what Jesus Christ does teach and | mind’,’ and “ Thou shalt love thy neighbor ti 


what he does not—of what he is responsible 
for, and for what he is not responsible—is the 
essential remedy for the apathy, or the scep- 
ticism which grows from apathy, of our 
times. In making this inquiry as to the doc- 
trines taught by Christ, we shall try to at- 
tribute to him none which he did not clearly 
set forth. He may have alluded tou many 
heavenly facts and truths which he did not 
mean fully to explain. If he was possessed 
of all heavenly knowledge, he must of course 
have known many things to which, in his life 
on earth, he made not the slightest allusion. 
So we must be careful lest from some slight 
hint or mysterious saying we form a categori- 
cal doctrine, which he never set forth at all, 
and which may be entirely erroneous, being 
an illogical deduction of our own from as- 
sumed or inadequate data. We must re- 
member that the heavenly world is unknown 
to us, and that a humble and reverent ac- 
knowledgment of ignorance in regard to mat- 
ters to the knowledge of which we cannot at- 
tain by sense or reason, or by clear and ex- 


as thyself.” The second relates to practical 
morality, the first to the basis of morality and 
to religion. 

What, then, are the purely moral doctrines 
of Christianity? Let us present, in connected 
sequence, the ethical teachings of Christ. 

Christ directs al] the erring and sinful to 
reform themselves, and to be perfect ; he bids 
us be mild and gentle, full of compassion and 
the spirit of kindness and benevolence ; to be 
pure in heart, peaceful, to bear patiently all 
evils or sufferings for righteousness’ sake ; to 
do good deeds, to put away anger, to re- 
frain from all slander, to cultivate good-will 
towards all ; he condemns lust, he exhorts to 
simplicity of speech, and to a firm persistency 
in what is once rightly said. We should sub- 
mit patiently to evil rather than retaliate and 
injure others, and should do good to all; we 
must act from pure and right motives, and 
not for the sake of earthly rewards or repu- 
tation; so in prayers and fasting, display 
must be avoided, but there must exist sim- 
plicity and sincerity. He says that right- 
press revelation, better becomes us than dog- | eousness, in the view of God, is all-important, 
matic belief in doctrines which we may have | and his approval is the treasure to be sought | 
inferred from certain sayings of Christ that | for; that we should serve God in sincerity, 
are but imperfectly understood. Moral and‘ and not be chiefly anxious about this world’s ) 
religious truths which he wished to have us| goods. Be charitable, and condemn not un- | 
believe, he stated with a definiteness and clear- | justly, por find fault with others jealously ; 
ness that leave no ground for doubting what | strive with a good will, and success will 
he meant, and that afford no reasonable| come; do to others whatsoever you would 
ground upon which to raise an ingenious | that they should do to you. Keep from cov- 
theory. If we believe in his divine authority, | etousness, and put away inordinate desires, 
we do but discredit Divine Wisdom if we| malicious deeds, fraud, unbridled passion, 
think that, in stating any moral and religious | envy, arrogance, and madness, which pollute 
doctrines of vital importance, he left them so| aman. Keepstraight on in the path of virtue, 
vague and ill-defined that any sensible and | and stray not; persevere in right to the end, 
unprejudiced man cannot. be sure of their | in spite of all obstacles and troubles. Christ 
meaning. The heavenly and future world is | tells us that righteous actions, and not mere ~ 
to us unknown, ‘and wrapped in a mystery | words, are what is scoaptabie to God ; that 
which we fain would solve. These longings | the right is to be loved above all things ; that 
to reach thé unattainable, to behold and un- | all men who do God’s will are brethren ; that 
derstand that which we cannot see and can- | the essence of moral worth is in the mind and 
not know, have led to many a theory and | heart; that it is “wicked thoughts, murder, 
many a dogma existing only in a vain imagi- | adultery, fornication, theft, false testimony, 
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calumny,” that pollute men ; that everything 
which stands in the way is to be renounced, 
that we may follow simply after the right; 
that we should be humble and simple as 
children, and be just and kind even to the 
humblest; that we should forgive, and en- 
deavor kindly to reform; that we should be 
faithful in marriage ; that we should repent 
and do right; that we should be neither 
proud nor hypocritical; that we should be 
watchful and constant in well-doing, and ever 
careful for the unfortunate ; that the “ weigh- 
tier matters of the law” are “ justice, mercy, 
and truth.” 

We turn now to the strictly religious doc- 
trines of Christianity. 

The first religious teaching of Christ i¢ a 





superstition most cannot object to them, and 
they appeal with invincible force to the heads 
and hearts of all. 

But between such simple truth, this un- 
corrupted Christianity, and the prevailing 
creeds, there is a difference like that between 
right and wrong. “Christianity is to be 
learned of Christ ;” but for ages it has been 
taught by priests and politicians, not to save 
men from sin, but to bring them under the 
control of a bigoted Church and cruel and 
vindictive priests, and to make them sub- 
missive subjects of an unfeeling tyranny. 
Amid the corruption and oppression, the big- 
otry and persecution of past ages, we are 
to rejoice that the text of the New Testament 
was not wholly destroyed or utterly cor- 
rupted: and the true way for us now is to 
read and study the sacred volume, laying 
aside the prejudices of the past, neglecting 
the additions and misinterpretations of meta- 
physical subtlety, bigotry, and corruption. 

It is strange, but it is true, that pure Chris- 
tianity, as taught by Christ, is at this day, 
in most places, a new and heretical doctrine. 
A pamplet, printed not many years ago, bore 
for its title this sarcastic, but most pertinent 
question,—*“ Are you a Calvinist or a Chris- 




























Preserver of the world and of men, all-wise 
and all-powerful, and who is besides a Moral 
Governor and Judge; who rewards the right- 
eous, who punishes the wicked, who is be- 
nevolent and holy, who forgives upon repent- 
ance and change of life to the right course, 
and who is the loving Father of his children, 
to whose souls, if faithful, he will grant the 
aid of his Holy Spirit. 

Of himself, Christ declares that he is a mes- 


senger from God, endowed with a special 
nearness of Sonship to the Father, which 
gives him authority, and makes him the per- 
fect Revealer of the Divine Character; that 
he is a teacher of truth, with power to work 
miracles in aid and attestation of his mission. 

Christ teaches us to pray to our Father in 
heaven, and, with faith, to ask of him what- 
soever we need; that those who ask shall re- 
ceive, and that faithful prayers will be 
granted. 

He manifested and inculcated love and 
thankfulness towards God, and obedience to 
his laws. 

He assumes always, and teaches emphati- 
cally, the doctrine of immortality, and with- 


out giving any information as to the mode of 


“ future life, declares that it will be spirit- 
ual. 

He declares that retribution will come 
upon the ungodly, but that rewards awuit 
the righteous. 

God is Love; but he says “ Fear Him, 
who has power, after taking away life, to cast 
into hell: yea, I say to you fear him.” 

“But the hour cometh, and now is, when 
the true worshippers shall worship the Father 
in spirit and in truth. For the Father seek- 
eth such to worship him. God is a spirit, 
and they who worship him must worship him 
in spirit and in truth.” 


Such are the clear and simple teachings of 


Christ ; they require no elaborate explanation 


for their comprehension; he who dreads 


tian?” The sarcasm here implied indicates 
what is at this day most essential; namely, 
that, leaving the corruptions and additions 
of the past, we should return to the primi- 
tive doctrines of Christ. If sects are to mul- 
tiply till every individual has a creed of his 
own, the remedy is for every one to learn of 
Christ what Christianity is. Thus only can 
a Broad Church be established,—a Church 


broad enough for all Christendom. Thus 


only, and thus we believe effectually, can a 
renewed and lively faith arise. For faith is 


not dead ; it is only in suspense, and doubt- 
ful ; it is weary of senseless subtleties and un- 
founded error. But probably there never 
was a more universal faith than now in the 


“ vital spirit of truth and right.” 


If there be any remedy for the i. 
suspense of faith, we are confident that it wil 

be found in the teaching of true and reason- 
able Christianity, without addition or cor- 
ruption. To this, in the proper place, should 
be added instruction in sound ethics and 
natural religion. It must be all along re- 
membered, that men are fast losing their in- 
terest and respect for the spurious Christian- 
ity which is so much taught; for this bears 
no nearer resemblance to the simple and holy 
original than dotheweak and sentimental paint- 
ings representing Christ to theactual form,cuun- 
tenance, and character of the Son of God. To 
receive the truth, the uncorrupted truth, is na- 
tural; and if men have, through these long 
ages, preserved their faith in Christianity, when 
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the purity and simplicity of its religious and 
moral teachings had been exchanged for pom- 
pous and empty ceremonies ; when its charity 
and benevolence were cast away for priestly 
bigotry and inquisitorial persecution ; when, 
instead of a rule of life, a guide to virtue, it 
had become the most potent engine of despot- 
ism, and the shield for the most atrocious 
crimes ; when, instead of being entitled to all 
respect and admiration, it had become so cor- 
rupted and perverted as justly to be an ob- 
ject of hatred and abhorrence,—if through all 
thése trials it has retained its hold upon men, 
how much more than has ever yet been ac- 
complished may not be hoped for from the 
earnest preaching of its truth in purity and 
simplicity ! 


~ FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 27, 1868. 








“THE SEED OF THE CnuRCH.”—The well- 
known adage, “ The blood of the martyrs is 
the seed of the Church,” was no doubt in- 
tended to convey the idea that the faith and 
constancy of the martyrs, evinced bya wil- 
lingness even to shed their blood for what 
they believed to be the truth, was in- 
strumental, in the Divine Hand, in gathering 
the Church. But though these expressions 
may pass as a figure of speech, it is not a good 
figure. The seed of the true Church has 
ever been the same thing in all ages,—the 
revelation of Divine truth and love to the 
human mind. It would therefore be a better 
figure to say that the blood of the martyrs 
moistened the seed of the Church. But even 
thus corrected, the adage must be accepted 
in a very restricted sense. We cannot be- 
lieve that our Heavenly Father has made 
the growth of His good seed dependent upon 
the blood of martyrs. He causes his sun to 
shine and his rain to descend upon it, and 
when these appear to be withheld, the dew of 
heaven (those gentle influences which distil 
when no eye observes them) rests upon, and 
causes it to grow and flourish. Let us not 
unprofitably look back to those dark days of 
ignorance and bigotry, when bodily suffering 
and sometimes martyrdom were the lot of 
those who were in advance of their age, and 
compare them discouragingly with our own 
more enlightened and humane times. The 
tendency of such a view is-to make us think 





there is less piety, less devotedness now than 
then. It may even lead minds of a certain 
caste to court persecution, orat least to measure 
their spiritual attainments by the degree of 
opposition they meet with, It may lead us 
also to measure others by the same false 
standard, and to judge that those whose path 
in life seems smooth and pleasant, and their 
deportment cheerful, have not about them 
the marks of discipleship. 

There occtir seasons of peculiar trial, some- 
times of persecution, in the experiences of 
churches and individuals; and to those who 
are “ persecuted for righteousness’ sake,” who 
“suffer patiently,” who “endure to the 
end,” the appropriate blessing was promised, 
and has been found in the experience of all 
such. But the virtues of faith, of patience, 
of courage and endurance, though most 
conspicuously called into exercise during sea- 
sons of persecution and trial, are also needed 
in the daily life of each individual. 

The test of discipleship given by the bless- 
ed Jesus was “love;” and whether in times 
of conflict, or when the “Churches have 
rest,” it is still the test. ‘ By this shall all 
men know that ye are my disciples if ye 
have love one to another.” “The tree is 
known by his fruit.” “A corrupt tree cannot 
bring forth good fruit.” 





Marriep, at Harrison, Westchester County, N. Y., 
on Fifth day, the 11th inst., with the approbation 
of Purchase Monthly Meeting, Henry B. Hattiock, 
of the city of New York, to Anna, daughter of 
David H. and Naomi Barnes, of the former place. 





Diep, at his residence in Adams County, Pa., on 
Sixth-day, Sixth month 5th, 1868, after a pro- 
tracted illness, JozL Wricut, a member of Monallen 
Monthly and Particular Meeting, aged nearly 54 
years. 


Tue Deata or Natsan Suoemaker, M. D., an- 
nounced in the Intelligencer of last week, deserves 
more than a passing notice. For a period of more 
than half a century he has been closely identified 
not only with our religious Society, but with the 
general community among whom he was extensive- 
ly engaged in the practice of an arduous jr fession 
He enjoyed the esteem and confidence of his fellow 
citizens, and the urbanity of his manners and his 
professiona) skill introduced him into a large prac- 
tice, from which he gradually retired with advan- 
cing years. Asa member of our religious Society, 
he occupied a conspicuous place, and although for 
several years past he has been confined by a pain- 
ful and prostrating disease, which prevented him 
from mingling much in religious intercourse with 
his friends, his interest in the Society was active, 
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and his feelings were warmly interested in whatever 
affected its welfare. 

After he had passed the meridian of life, he felt 
called upon to engage in the work of the ministry, 
and those who remember him about that period, will 
call to mind the deep huwility which marked his 
engagement in this solemu service. His exhor- 
tations—generally brief—were direct, simple and 
practical, and his illustrations were mostly drawn 
from Scripture, with which he was very familiar. 
During a long and painful illness he was a great 
sufferer, and being of a nervous temperament, and 
having a very humble estimate of his own attain- 
ments, his faith was often sorely tried, yet it was 
niercifully renewed from time to time, and he was 
favored to feel the sustaining arm to be underneath, 
often expressing his desire to be found in sub. 
mission to the Divine Will. A short time before 
his departure, while some of his friends were sit- 
ting around his bed, he quoted, in allusion to the 
solemn change which he felt to be approaching, 
the memorable expressions of George Fox, ‘‘ Never 
heed,’’ ‘* Never heed,’’ ‘ All’s well,’’ ‘‘ The seed 
reigns.’’ 


The following effusion by E. M. Chandler, 
written many years ago, has already ap- 
peared in our paper. We republish it at the 
request of a subscriber. 


JOHN WOOLMAN. 


Have you ever, gentle reader, chanced to 
meet with the history of the life of John 
Woolman ? 

If you have not, then go, I pray you, to 
the library of some ancient Quaker of your 
acquaintance and borrow it; but do not read 
it then—not, at least, if the “ Wept of the 
Wish-ton-wish,” with half its leaves still un- 
cut, is lying upon your table, or if you have 
just peeped between the pages of one of the 
new annuals; but when you are wearied of 
all these things; when you sit among your 
“pleasant company of books,” listless and 
discontented; when your heart turns sick at 
the long details of human crime and misery, 
written within your volumes of history ; when 
biography serves but to humble you with the 
knowledge that the best have been so frail, 
and the wisest so ignorant ; when philosophy, 
which has led you with a proud irony among 
the secret influences of nature, leaves you 
but a knowledge of your own ignorance, and 

try, glorious poetry, that you thought had 

ome a portion of the life-spring of your 
heart,—you had fed so long on its magnificent 
imaginings—comes only with a dazzling 
gairishness to your worn and feverish spirit, 
then go forget yourself for a while in the un- 
— of John Woolman’s auto-biog- 
raphy. 

Were you ever ill of a fever, and do you 
recollect the blessedness with which you 
closed your eyes, when the cool fingers of a 
beloved friend came and pushed aside the 
loose hair and were laid upon your hot fore- 





head? With such a moonlight feeling will 
the pure simplicity of Woolman come to 
your sick heart. There is no glitter of fancy, 
no display of stupendous intellect, no splen- 
did imaginations, to bewilder you into tears 
with their intensity of brightness; it is not 
even a tale of striking or romantic incident; 
but it is the beautiful history of a meek 
heart laid open before you in all its guile- 
lessness. You will become familiar with the 
character of the most perfect humility, full of 
a simple majesty, yet gentle as a very child, 
unfaltering in its quiet self-denial, and un- 
bending in its own weaknesses, assuming no 
superior sanctity, lifting not up the voice of 
stern judgment against the frailties of others, 
and gifted with all the holy and affectionate 
charities of life. 

You will feel a purifying influence steal 
gradually over your heart, while you bend 
over the quiet pages, calming the rude beat- 
ing of its pulse into a thankful evenness, 
and cooling the impatient irritation of your 
spirit with the lesson of its gentle words, till 
you feel almost as if the unworldly moments 
of your childhood’s time had come back to 
you. 





The following letter from Rome, though 
written several years since, describes places 
not alluded to in our letters from Europe of 
more recent date. 


PAESTUM—AMALFI—SORRENTO—BLUE 
GROTTO. 
Rome, 3d mo. 3d, 1856. 

Dedr Cousin,—How shall I answer thy 
affectionate favor? Thou might possibly 
say, by telling of what I see; but so beautiful 
are the scenes I have been enjoying, and so 
interesting the excursions we have made, that 
to describe them seems impossible; and the 
sketches I send home remind me of the 
bold artist who endeavored to paint the rain- 
bow. Still, if thou wilt excuse the manner, I 
will lead thee in imagination over the flowery 
regions we traversed in our own proper per- 
sons, while at Naples; and if my hurried 
relation affords thee half the — that 
thy letter afforded me, 1 shall be amply re- 
paid. Having enjoyed the other delights of 
the environs of the lovely and never-to-be- 
forgotten bay, we started for an excursion to 
Paestum. Taking the cars, we skirted the 
sunny bay, rumbled over the silent depths of 
Herculaneum, whirled past Pompeii, and 
rounded the sloping base of the ever-smoking 
Vesuvius, until we arrived at Nocera, distant 
about thirty miles, where a scene ensued only 
to be met with in Italy. Swarms of beggars 
of every age and description, their whining 
countenances expressive of ludicrous pain, if 
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you happened to look towards them, but 
merry enough behind your backs; miserable 
cripples, thrusting their horrid deformities 
into your face ; importunate officials in faded 
uniforms, and hungry drivers, anxious for em- 
ployment, surrounded the unfortunate trav- 
ellers, talking, laughing, gesticulating, threat- 
ening and using divers other affectionate 
means for extorting the much-coveted money. 
The beggars are countless in number, and 
indeed the whole population cry, “Give, 
give.” Fortunately for us, we had a 
courier who soon provided an open carriage, 
and the sad feelings excited by the degrada- 
tion of our species were quickly dissipated by 
the superb scenery through which we were 
passing. Mountains towered above and 
around us, their beetling cliffs crowned with 
ruined castles and dismantled forts, and 
groves of oranges, with vineyards, lined the 
way. After an hour’s ride or more, we 
came suddenly upon the bay of Salerno! 
Imagine a glassy sheet of deep blue water 
fifty miles in diameter, decked here and there 
with the picturesque felucca, its triangular 
sail reflected from the water, its shores set off 
with wild cliffs and abrupt precipices, villages 
glittering in the sun, and from the vast low 
plain upon the farther side, columns of curl- 
ing smoke floating towards heaven, the whole 
‘overspread with the purple tint that mantles 
the evening sky, and thou wilt have some 
conception of its intoxicating loveliness. 
Passing along the shore, amused at the odd- 
looking fishermen, we arrived at sundown at 
Salerno, an old town containing an ancient 
cathedral, in which we saw the crypt said to 
contain the body of St. Matthew! Passing 
the night in an inn called comfortable in 
comparison with some we have seen, we 
started in the morning of a most lovely day 
for the Tuins, which were about twenty-five 
miles distant, and which we were to visit, re- 
turning again to spend the night at the same 
place. 

Leaving the sea, we entered a singular 
plain, resembling the Campagna near Rome, 
formed, it seems to me, by the subsidence 
of the water. It is very fertile, and extends 
for many miles apparently perfectly level, and 
affording pasturage to large droves of cattle, 
sheep, buffalo ‘and wild horses. During the 
morning we came to a stream that had been 
swollen by the rains, and lo! we found six 
carriages before us, and we were followed by 
two more. Then there was another scene, 
ludicrous and irritating to the uninitiated. 
The ferryman declared he could not cross, 
the drivers declared they would not cross, and 
the passengers declared they would pay 
“nothing to nobody” if they did not cross. 

usual; every Italian within a reasonable 
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distance left his occupation to look on, Fo 
that we soon had a picture worthy of being 
transferred to canvass. At length, after 
various: propositions and the consumption of 
what is of no earthly value here,—that is, 
time,—we were transported, a feat that two 
Amerians would have accomplished in half 
an hour. 

Four miles from the river, we approached 
the ruins, to me the most impressive and 
deeply interesting I have yet seen. Paestum 
was a city founded by the Pheenicians, and 
flourished six hundred years before Christ! 
Conquered by the Romans after the decline 
of Greece, the inhabitants, dispirited and 
pining for the old rule, assembled yearly to 
mourn over the suppressed rites of their re- 
ligion. Not commingling with their con- 
querors, the city declined, and now the sole 
remnants of its former existence are three 
huge temples. Their classic Grecian beauty 
and gigantic size, their sculptured columns, 
still standing after 2500 years have rolled 
away, alone, silent, surrounded by a desolate 
plain, almost untenanted, carry the mind far 
back until it is lost in the shadows of the 
past. I cannot describe the sensations experi- 
enced as the traveller approaches them. The 
ruins of Rome are surrounded by a gay 
modern town, and the Coliseum itself is of 
recent date compared with these. They 
stood as they now stand when Rome was 
yet mistress of the world. There are three 
temples, the largest about 200 feet long, hav- 
ing still thirty-six columns left standing, 
supporting the frieze and pediment. In two, 
nearly all of the columns are still erect, and 
we see the Grecian architecture in all its 
beauty. The roofs have long since fallen, 
and the sunlight streams down upon the 
floor, from which flowers peep, and ivy 
clusters upon-the walls, Half-buried capitals 
lie hidden in the luxuriant grass, birds sing 
sweetly from the architrave, and the glitter- 
ing lizards run briskly from crevice to 
crevice. The columns are twenty-eight feet 
high, and about six feet in diameter, and 
such was the strength with which the Greeks 
constructed their works, that although worn 
and corroded by revolving centuries, they 
look as though they might still stand when 
more modern structures are shapeless masses 
of ruins. Standing as they do in this silent 
untenanted plain, the blue sea visible through 
the rows of columns, sheep grazing about 
them. and shepherds sleeping in their shade, 
or wondering why the “strangers” come so 
far to gaze at what they have always been fa- 
miliar with—all tracesof the hands that reared 
them or the city that supplied them with 
worshippers gone,—they stamp an impression 
upon the mind never to be effaced. 
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Feasting long upon the scene, we reluctant- 
ly started to return; stopping often to take a 
last look at their silent, beautiful, and ma- 
jestic grandeur, we re-crossed the ferry, and 
at eight o’clock reached the inn, enjoying by 
the way an Italian sunset, Next morning 
we left for Amalfi, a town on the coast, and 
the ride was surpassingly grand. The road 
wound in and out among the mountains, now 
hanging over the sea, far below us, and now 
crossing ravines, or passing through orange 
orchards, and at every turn presenting new 
beauties. The mountain summits were twisted 
and contorted into a thousand fantastic 
shapes, and, like the pictured rocks of Lake 
Superior, every crag seemed crowned with 
fortresses and battlements, with castles and 
towers. Huge caves opened below us, and 
the’ whole panorama of sea, villages and 
rocky shore was enchanting. I never have 


feet above the sea. It was settled by the 

Greeks, and the common people claim to be 

superior to those of the main land, and also 

to possess a larger share of personal beauty. 

This island, from its beautiful situation, was 

a favorite residence with the Roman Em- 

perors, Augustus having spent some time upon 

it, and there are still to be seen the ruins of 

twelve palaces, erected by Tiberius. But 

the great object of attraction is the Blue 

Grotto. Our boat stopped before a high, 

precipitous cliff, where we ‘got into little row 

boats that came off from the island to meet 

us. All that we could see was a semicircular 

hole in the wall of rock, not more than three 

feet high, towards which we were rowed. 

Our guides made us lie flat in the boat, and 

waiting for the coming wave, we darted to- 

wards the aperture, paused a moment upon 

the crest of the wave, rushed forward, and 

scraping the narrow passage, entered the most 

fairy-like scene that I have ever beheld. 

We found ourselves in a cave fifty feet long 
and thirty high, and floating upon a sea of 
magnificent, unimaginable blue. All the 
light that entered came through the water, 
and being refracted up, it illumined the 
whole mass so that it was of the most 
beautiful azure. The oar was of silver as it 
seemed, and when one of the men leaped into 
the water, he was instantly converted into a 
silver figure; and as he glided about, dashing 
silvery spray from him, the contrast with the 
illuminated water was indescribable. Then 
came the exit. As before, we took advan-: 
tage of a wave, but alas! not being quite 
quick enough, we were wedged in the open- 
ing, and the result was, that enough salt 
water came over the sides to dampen our 
clothes, if not our gratification. Stopping 
an hour or so at the island, we returned to 
Naples. The sunset was superb, having in 
the west, among other colors, the beautiful 
light green peculiar to Italy. The shores, 
with their clustering villages, glistened bright- 
ly, and the mountains were robed in a purple 
tint. Vesuvius poured forth unusual volumes 
of smoke, and so calm was the evening, that 
it rose in one vast column, for a thousand 
feet above the crater, reflecting the rare of 
the setting sun. ‘ H. C. H. 


—_—__——~1 


NEVER GROW OLD. 


Dr. Guthrie, the eloquent preacher of Scot- 
land, thus moralizes on his advancing years: 
“They say I am growing old, because my 
hair is silvered, and there are crows’ feet 
upon my forehead, and my step is not so firm 
and elastic as of yore. But they are mis- 
taken. That is not me. The knees are 
weak, but the knees are not me. The brow 
is wrinkled, but the brow is not me. This is 



































places there were natural columns twenty 
feet high, like vast chimnies, and at a dis- 
tance they might be readily mistaken for the 
work of man. Amalfi was once a very im- 
= city, and its navigators claimed to 
ave brought the knowledge of the mariner’s 
compass from the east. Its history is ex- 
tremely interesting, but it has dwindled toa 
fishing town. Most beautiful flowers lined 
the road, and near Amalfi were most luxu- 
riant and beautiful ferns. The cork tree, too, 
was quite abundant, its shape being very 
graceful, and the foliage of a deep green. 
From Amalfi we returned to Salerno, then to 
Nocera, then by another road, almost equal 
in beauty to the one leading to Amalfi, we 
skirted the bay of Naples to Sorrento, where 
we arrived on the evening of the Third-day. 
The next day being rainy, and our hotel 
most excellent, we had a merry time. It was 
the 22d of February, and of course our pa- 
triotism found vent even in Italy, and I 
doubt whether many employed it more 
pleasantly or less injuriously than four cer- 
tain young men in Sorrento. Next day we 
returned to Naples; but I will include in this 
a hasty description of our visit to the Blue 
Grotto in the island of Capri, which we made 
a day or two afterwards. We left Naples 
with about twenty other Americans, some 
English, and a few French, in a diminutive 
steamboat, and crossing the bay, always love- 
ly, in about four hours arrived at the Island. 

t is a limestone mountain, picturesque in 
appearance, and forming the extremity of 
the bay of Naples, being about thirty miles 
from the city. There are two towns upon it, 
and its busy inhabitants, by constructing 
terraces, and placing earth upon them, make 
even the mountains yield olives, oranges, 


grain and figs. The highest peak is 1900 
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the house in which I live. But I am young; 
younger now than I ever was before.” 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS AMONGST THE FREEDMEN. 
No.’ 16. 

An unusual press of business having pre- 
vented the compiler of the series heretofore 
furnished under the above caption from pre- 
paring one for the past two months, the 
following Editorial, clipped from a recent 
number of the Evening Bulletin of this city, 
is offered to supply its place. 

Although our schools are not especially 
designated therein, of course they are en- 
titled to their share of its comments. The 
whole spirit of the article is so truthful and 
appreciative, and it is so seldom we find such 
sentiments promulgated in an ordinary daily 
periodical, unless in connection with some 
political movement, or with, too often, some 
ulterior object in view, that it is with 
peculiar pleasure they are offered for re- 
publication in the Intelligencer. 

The statistics, &c., of our schools for Fifth 
month will be forthcoming before long. 

J. M. E. 


THE WORK ATTHE SOUTH. =, 

As the summer season compels a cessation 
of much of the work among the colored popu- 
lation at the South, the teachers and other 
laborers among them are returning to the 
North ‘to seek their much-needed recreation. 
Few narrations are more interesting than the 
simple stories that these devoted missionaries 
of religion and education bring back with 
.them from their Southern fields of self-de- 
votion. They all come home full of en- 
couragement, and with an unabated enthu- 
siusm. Malice and prejudice have done their 
worst to defame the characters and revile 
the motives and ridicule the work of the 
noble women who are engaged in educating 
the ignorant freedmen of the South; and 
when they have been thus maligned at home, 
they have been met with distrust, coldness, 
and open opposition among that class of the 
Southern people who honestly fear the effect 
of education upon the negroes mind and 
character. There are thousands of ignonant, 
narrow-minded people at the South who fear 
the comparison that will be presented to the 
world, should the negro race prove itself 
— to the opportunities which are now 
offered for its advancement in the scale of 
civilization. But this is not the universal 
rule, and in many cases there has been a 
hearty, intelligent, and efficient co-operation 
with the Northern teachers, on the part of 
planters and others, which has been produc- 
tive of the most satisfactory results. 

The reports which the returning teachers 
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bring indicate at once the difficulties and the 


rewards of their labor. ‘The task involved in 
going in among these ignorant children of 
slavery and raising them up to the position 
of good and useful citizens is indeed a hercu- 
lean one. Their very aptness and eagerness 
in acquiring knowledge increase the labor a 
hundred-fold; for with all the faculties of 
their minds awakening, and all the associa- 
tions of civilized life crowding around them, 
they need to be guided, encouraged, re- 
strained, enlightened morally, intellectually, 
physically, and all this under the pressure of 
an immediate necessity. It is not simply to 
set a system of gradual education at work, 
which takes hold of a generation of children 
and develops with their natural growth; but 
t is needed to seize upon a race of grown 
‘men and women, who are as ready to adopt 
the follies and vices as the hnouledes and 
virtues of their white fellow-men. The adult 
population must be civilized, Christianized, 
humanized, and to their care and responsi- 
bility the rising generation must be com- 
mitted. 

As a class, the Northern women who have 
devoted themselves to this great work are 
worthy of all honor and support, and those 
who sneer at the “ Yankee school-marm,” 
sacrificing home and comfort and friends for 
the sake of this patriotic and Christian work, 
have fallen very low in the scale of civilized 
humanity. These so-called “ Yankee school- 
marms” are many of them from Pennsylvania 
and other of the Middle and Western States. 
They are women of refinement, cultivation 
and good judgment. The way in which their 
work is done, and the results already accom- 
plished, prove this, and it is humiliating to 
confess that men holding themselves to belong 
to the respectable and decent classes of 
society are found ready, out of their bitter 
hatred for the negro, to degrade themselves 
by attempting to degrade the pure, high- 
minded, self-sacrificing women who are doing 
so much to repair the ruin that slavery has 
inflicted upon the masses that are now strug- 
gling toward the light. 

These women deserve all sympathy and 
support. Their field of labor is a vast one, 
and they need all the help that can be ex- 
tended to them. As they rescue one after 
another of these sons and daughters of bon- 
dage from the yoke of ignorance and degra- 
dation, they put them to work as missionaries 
in the same good cause, and it will not be 
very long before the colored population of 
the South will be able to carry forward the 
work of its own regeneration, without much 
aid from white men or women. They only 
need an honest, fair start. They must be set 
well upon their feet and taught how to ad- 
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vance. This once done, the work will be 
self-supporting ; but for the present all decent 
people will help those who are helping for- 
ward this initial work, and extend to them 
not only sympathy and encouragement, but 
also all the phaaeie’ aid that they require 





TO A DAISY. 


‘ BY HOWARD WORCESTER GILBERT. 


——The daisie, 
That well by reason men it call may 
The daisie, or els the eye of the day.—Chaucer. 
I found thee far upon an English field, 
Sunning thyself upon that golden day 
When through the idyllian meadows rich and green 
I wandered from the city wide astray. 
Far in the blue and beamy air above 
Unseen the skylark trembled in the sun, 
Yet, o’er his ditty sweet of joy and love 
I heard him warbling run. 
Then, ere thy name was told 
By her who reigns within thy realm a Queen, 
Whose fitting crown were a red daisy-wreath, 
Woven of bicoms gathered in meadows green, 
Warm, summery suns beneath— 
A crown more beautiful than crown of gold— 
With loving divination I divined 
Thou wert the daisy of my boyhood’s dreams, 
But which I never then had dreamed to find 
By English streams. 


And wandering far through other lands I found, 
Under the shadows of the walls of Rome, 
Thy sister-blooms that broidered all the ground 
Above two English hearts that, far from home, 
Lay buried there ; 
And later still I gathered others where 
The Switzer’s little son, with eyes of blue 
That spoke the language of his German heart, 
Found them among the dew, 
Uttering thy name in his sweet stranger-tongue— 
His heart its little song of loving sung, 
And in that harmony beat well its part. 


And where the Neckar and the lordly Rhine 


Went winding down together to the sea, 
I found on German ground sweet sisters thine 
That turned my heart to England and to thee. 


Now in the dreamy Indian summer here, 
Amid the splendors of the fading year— 
Musing of Chaucer and old Saxon times, 
With book in hand, 
Bright with the beauty of the Flower and Leaf, 
I siug this songlet brief 
Of thee, oft sung in many a hundred rhymes. 
——-9 


THE SEVENTEEN-YEAR LOCUSTS. 
Cicada Septemdecem. 


While walking leisurely along one day last 
week under -the shade of the trees which ex- 
tended over the sidewalk on the south side of 
Lafayette square, Washington, in front of the 
President’s grounds, my attention was at- 
tracted by numerous shells or dry skins from 
which the locusts had emerged, and. which 
were quite numerous on the ground at the 
foot of each large tree, as well as on the 
bark, to which the empty forms of the insect 
are attached in great numbers. I found the 
spaces between the bricks of the pavement 
perforated with numerous holes about the 


third of an inch in diameter, which had evi- 
dently been the outlet of these curious insects 
from their seventeen years’ subterranean con- 
finement, and afforded proof that their 
course, either in retiring to their long rest or 
emerging from the earth, is not always per- 
pendicular, as it is not to be supposed they 
would in retiring seventeen years’ since have 
left. the soft surface of the shaded square to 
perforate the hard interstices of a much trod- 
den pave. I watched carefully for some 
time in the hope of discovering one of these 
strangers on his first advent to the light and 
heat of day, in order to observe whether any 
curiosity or feeling of surprise could be de- 
tected, but I was not gratified; none would 
eppear. In truth, I am _ inelined to 
believe they lie near the surface until 
night, that darkness may, in their first 
helplessness, be availed of to enable them to 
secure a retreat in the nearest tree until they 
shall have acquired more perfect means to 
rial locomotion, and means for protection. 
Be this as it may, I could discover no livin 

insects, while the deserted “ jackets” cael 
their existence near by in large numbers. On 
the north side of the square there were no 
perforations of the pavement—a circumstance 
a either that the time of their advent is 
dependent upon local temperature, or that they 
select warm spots to enter upon their long re- 
treat. Comparatively few of the shells could 
be observed on the northern side of the square. 
The term “ Jocusts,” applied to these insects, 
is a misnomer, originating probably in our 
version of the Bible, one adapted to create 
undue prejudice against these unsociable 
“hemiptera,” by attributing to them the 
gormandizing propensities of certain “orthop- 
tera” which have from a period of very re- 
mote antiquity attracted the attention of man- 
kind by their extensive and lamentable 
ravages. The latter insects (orthoptera) in- 
clude cockroaches, grasshoppers, the various 
sorts of crickets, the katydid, and several 
varieties of locustadz. These insects are 
provided with transversely movable jaws, and 
generally have straight wings which fold like 
a fan and lie alongside of the back, while a 
second pair cover the sides of the body. A 
large katydid will bite to draw blood, if not 
tenderly handled. The musical organs of 
these insects are very peculiar and in- 
teresting, some having cymbals and tabors, 
while others perform on violins, their hind 
legs forming the bows and the projecting 
veins of their wings cover the strings. The 
temptation to greater minuteness of description 
of some of the more singular of these insects 
is almost irresistible. Thus much for the or- 
thoptera, which include very many destruc- 
itive insects, among others the locusts of the 
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Bible, but not what is generally termed the | how thou toilest for thy God! how thou 


locust—the cicada septemdecem. The cica- 
dians are a numerous family, ranging from 
the little plant lice up to the locust, so called. 
They are generally supplied with a jointed 
beak, which, when at rest, lies under the 
breast. With this they make perforations, 
and through it draw in their nourishment. 
The cicada septemdecem, almost the moment 
it comes to the surface of the earth, changes 
its garments by emerging from the old ones, 
which open in the back, and allow the oc- 
cupant to step out in a fresh suit, cap-a-pie— 
the old one closing up and resuming its form, 
adhering with firmly-fixed claws to the spot 
on the side or limb of the tree where the 
change occurred, until displaced by wind and 
weather. 

His old kettle-drums are given up for new 
ones, with which he doubtless finds more 
agreeable entertainment than with his old 
ones, when sub terra. The music is created 
by internal muscles adhering to the inner sur- 
face of the convex parchments which are 
lodged in cavities behind the thorax, on the 
sides of the body. By a wonderfully rapid 
tightening and relaxing of these muscles 
alternate rigidity and looseness is created in 
the parchments, which produces the buzzing, 
rattling sound which may be heard a great 
distance. They are not destructive to vege- 
tation, except in the injury done by the 
female with a piercer, which she thrusts ob- 
liquely and repeatedly into the wood of re- 
cent growth to the pith, forming a longi- 
tudinal fissure sufficient for ten or fifteen 
eggs, a process she continues until her stock 
of many hundred eggs becomes exhausted, 
with which fails her strength, and she dies 
from her labors to continue the raee. In the 
absence of any news of interest, and this being 
the year in which we are honored by the visit 
of the cicada, I have thought a few lines on 
their history might not be altogether void of 
interest. The narrative might be prolonged 
if time admitted, and may be resumed unless 
you forbid— Washingtow Cor. Journal of 
Commerce. 





REWARD OF HEAVEN’S APPROVAL. 


The approval of the wise and the good in 
human society has ever been regarded as one 
of the great incentives to, as well as one of 
the most precious rewards of virtuous and be- 
neficent deeds. The patriot will endure pri- 
vations and hardships, exposure and danger, 
and sacrifice even life itself that he may be 
rewarded with his country’s approval. How 
inexpressibly dear, then, must it be to the 
heart of the believer to be assured of the ap- 
proval of Heaven! To know that God is 
looking down, that angels are watching to see 


strugglest along the highway of life, ever 
looking upward and tend toward thy des- 
tiny! to know that pure and holy intelligen- 
ces approve thee in the conflict, and wait to 
crown thee conqueror, cannot but awaken the 
most pleasing emotions in the soul. 


—— +> 488 


MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR AIDING DIS- 


CHARGED CONVICTS. 
Extract from Boston Currespor dence «f the A. 8. Standard. 


-Boston, May 31st, 1868. 

On Tuesday afternoon, in the vestry of 
Park Street Church, was held the Annual 
meeting of the “ Massachusetts Society for 
Aiding Discharged Convicts,” Judge Russell 
es in the absence of Dr. Howe, the 

resident. After the reading of the Secre- 
tary’s Report, Mr. Daniel Russell, the General 
Agent, gave an abstract of his proceedings 
for the year. His method of operation is 
well suited to carry out the idea of the Socie- 
ty, which is to encourage, stimulate and assist 
every one of these graduates of the prison to 
pursue, from the moment of his departure 
from it, a career of honest industry. To this 
end, with the hearty co-operation of the in- 
telligent and excellent Warden of the State 
Prison at Charlestown, the Agent makes 
acquaintance with each prisoner ten days or 
so before he is to be discharged; he learns 
something of his history, character, disposition, 
capacity, and then inquires into his wishes 
and plans for the future, explaining that the 
object of this is not to gratify an impertinent 
curiosity, but that the help he would offer 
may be intelligent and effective. These ad- 


vances are always kindly received, and seem - 


in many cases to arouse a hope of self-re- 
deniption and reinstatement in a respectable 
career which had not before existed. 

The Agent makes it a point to be in at- 
tendance at the prison in the morning, before 
each convict is discharged, and to accompany 
him in his first walk into the world, where 
temptation, and perhaps old companions in 
vice, are lying in wait for him. Being in 
correspondence with employers of men in 
various handicrafts, perhaps the Agent al- 
ready knows the right spot for his present 
pupil, and introduces him to a place of im- 
mediate occupation. If delay is necessary 
he takes him to a respectable boarding-place, 
where he can be among honest men, removed 
(as far as may be) from the temptations of 
the dram-shop, and relieved from the torture 
of feeling himself an object of suspicion. If 
he needs articles of clothing or tools, the 
Agent procures them ; if he a respectable 
friends to whom he wishes to return, the 
Agent provides railroad passes, and sees him 
on board the car or the ship. By counsel, 
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encouragement and active aid, the Agent 
acts as a kind Providence to him; and sub- 
sequent letters from these men or their em- 
ployers, or details otherwise gained, show that, 
in a very large proportion of cases these 
efforts are successful. In the past year one 
hundred and sixty-one cases of this minis- 
tration are reported, and the wish of the 
Society is to apply it to every prisoner in 
every prison in Massachusetts, 

Addresses were then made by Mr. Gideon 
Haynes, the Warden, (who bestowed high 
praise upon the intelligence, discretion and 
fidelity of the Agent,) and by Rev. James 
Freeman Clark and Wendell Phillips. All 
these gentleman endorsed the system adopted 
by the Society as the correct one, aud pointed 
out that Christain sympathy and kindness 
(the sort which shows itself in action and not 
in talk) are the chief needs of the discharged 
prisoner. Mr. Phillips spoke of the large 
operation of intemperance as a cause of 
crime, and of the necessity that law should 
close its numerous doors of temptation ; but, 
he said, there was another fertile source of 
crime, the popular ignorance or disregard of 
that distinctive idea of Christianity that God 
has given strength to the strong, knowledge 
to the intelligent, and goodness to the virtu- 
ous, expressly that they may help the weak, 
the ignorant and the vicious; not only in- 
dividuals, he said, but the community, should 
feel the need of discharging this duty. The 
fact that there is a vicious class among us, 
and an ignorant class, is a disgrace to the 
community, since it shows that our duty to 
these has been neglected ; and all the best in- 
fluences that society can wield should be 
brought to bear upon the prisoner, and con- 
tinned until it shall be safe to restore him to 
freedom. Mr. Phillips referred to the success 
of the eminent laborer in this work, John 
Augustus, who had been deceived by onlv 
two prisoners out of seven -hundred, for 
whose good behaviour he had given bail. 





eople for the maintenance of military estaL* 
ishments. Mr. H. Richard, referring in an 
essay recently published by fhe Social Science 
Association, to these statistics, remarks as 
follows :—“ The first effect of this is that the 
finances of nearly all European States are in 
a condition of normal embarrassment. In 
Russia there has been an excess of expen- 
diture over income ever since 1832; in 1865 
it amounted to nearly £7,000,000. In Aus- 
tria there has not been a year, from 17389 to 
the present, in which the revenue of the 
State has come up to the expenditure. The 
accumulated deficits from 1851 to 1866 ex- 
ceed £130,000,000. In France the public 
debt has been growing at an enormous rate, 
The funded debt has increased in thirteen 
years, from 1851 to 1864, from £213,000,000 
sterling to £492,000,000, and the whole of 
its debt now amounts to £539,000,000. 
The new kingdom of Italy is reeling beneath 
the burden of its vast expenditure to. such a 
degree that its best friends begin to have 
grave apprehensions whether it can stand. 
Official returns state the annual deficits, from 
1860 to 1866, to amount to £114,000,000 
sterling. Many of the smaller States of 
Europe, such as Turkey, Spain and Portugal, 
are in a similar condition. It is a melan- 
choly reflection that, admirable as are the 
enterprise, invention, skill and laborious in- 
dustry of the toiling millions of producing 
classes in Europe, they are deprived of so 
large a proportion of the fruits of their labors 
by the perpetual drain made upon them to 
sustain this armed rivalry kept up by their 
rulers.” And, considering such a prodigious 
annual tax upon the masses of Europe, it is 
not to be wondered at that we haar of famine 
and starvation in so many even of her fertile 
provinces—in France and Germany, in Po- 
land, Finland and Italy. M. Legoyt, the 
Secretary of the Statistical Society of Paris, 
writes :—“ Let us for a moment suppose that, 
by an understanding with the great Powers, 
a disarming in the proportion of one-half was 
effected. Immediately two millions of men, 
of from twenty to thirty-five years of age, 
constituting the flower of the population of 
that age, are restored to.labors of peace, and 
at once an annual saving of £64,000,000 
is effected on the totality of European bud- 
gets.” 

The same author further shows that this 
reduction of only one-half of the armies would 
afford funds for the completion of the entire 
network of railways throughout Europe and 
for the erection of a primary school in ever 
parish and commane; or, on the other hand; 
it would enable all the national debts of 
Europe to be paid off in less than forty years, 
thus occasioning an immense alleviation of 










































IMMENSE ARMAMENTS OF EUROPE. 


Dr. Larroque, of Paris, author of a prize 
essay on the standing armaments of Europe, 
has published the following statement, from 
carefully prepared statistics, of ‘the excessive 
expenditure involved in what Mr. Disraeli 
has most correctly termed the “bloated 
armaments” of modern Christendom :— 

Annual amount of the naval and military 
budgets of Europe, £119,392,665; loss of 
labor involved by the withdrawal of so many 
men from productive industry, £132,174,892; 
interest of capital invested in military and 
naval establishments, £30,440,000. This 
makes a total of more than two hundred and 
eighty millions taken every year from the 
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popular burdens and an incalculable stimulus | # long discussion on the subject, Gen. Sherman and 


to business. —NV. Y. Herald. 


ITEMS. 

Tar Freepmen’s Borzav has just issued the fifth 
semi-annual report of T. W. Alvord, General Super- 
intendent of Schools, giving an account of the 
educational operations during the last six months of 
the year 1867. During this time there were 3084 
achools of all kinds in operation, in which were 
engaged 6492 teachers, in charge of 189,517 pupils. 
Of the whole number of schools, 1000 are sustained 
wholly or in part by freedmen, and they own 364 
of the buildings used for school purposes; 2948 of 
the teachers are white and 3544 colored. 26,139 
pupils have paid tuition, amounting in the aggregate 
to $65,319.75, or within a fraction of $2.60 per 
scholar. The average attendance in the day and 
night schools has been 58,900, or over seventy-one 
per cent. of the enrolment. As showing the ad- 
vancement of the pupils, 21,032 are studying 
geography, 31,530 arithmetic, 30,567 are in writing, 
and 4675 are in the higher branches. Of the higher 
schools, and those for the preparation of teachers, 
all permanent and chartered, there are eighteen, 
located as follows: National Theological Institute, 
Washington, D. C.; Howard University, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Saint Martin’s School, Washington, 
D. C.; Normal School, Richmond, Virginia; Berea 
College, Berea, Kentucky; St. Augustine Normal 
School, Raleigh, North Carolina; Wesleyan College, 
East Tennessee; Fisk University, Nashville, Ten- 
pessee; Storer College, Harper’e Ferry, West Vir- 
ginia; Atlanta University, Atlanta, Georgia; Robert 
College, Lookout Mountain, Tennessee; Maysville 
College, Tennessee; Alabama High and Normal 
Schools: St. Bridget’s Parochial School, Pittsburg ; 
8. Carolina High and Normal Schools. The total 
amount given to all these inatitations is $168,000. 

, Dr. Sears, general agent of the Peabody Edu- 
cational Fund, has been for the last six months en- 

aged in traveling through North and South Carolina, 
Seeesia, Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, 
and Tennessee, conferring with prominent gentlemen 
on the best plans of promoting the objects of this 
magnificent donation, and addressing the people on 
the subject of education and free schools. He has 
everywhere been met with expressions of distin- 
guished consideration. The policy of the Trustees, 
in distributing the aid of which they are dispensers, 
is to make the citizens of the localities where schools 
are established co-operators in the work, by making 
their donations conditional upon the raising of equal 
or proportional amounts by subscription, assess- 
ment, or otherwise, in the vicinities. Communica- 
tion is established and maintained with the various 
State Superintendents of Eduvation, and thus the 
funds are disbursed through authorized and re- 
sponsible channels. 

About $75,000 have been definitely appropriated 
by the Trustees for the ensuing six montha, and 
about $78,000 in addition have been appropriated 
conditionally upon the raising of money, in co-ope- 
ration, by the various communities where aid is 
thus given. The Board granted aid varying accord- 
ing to circumstances, from one-third to two-thirds 
of the amount necessary to sustain the respective 
schools. Patticular attention has been given to the 
founding of Normal Schools and the commencement 
of a system of free achool education. 


‘The account of the interview on May 28th, at 
Fort Sumner, New Mexico, between Gen. W. T. 
Sherman with the Navajos, gives interesting par- 
ticulars of the domestic customs of this tribe. After 





the Commission proposed that the tribe should be 
sent back to their old reservation. In reply to this 
offer, Barboncite, the chief, said; ‘‘ It was custom. 
ary for the Navajoa to counsel with their women 
and take their advice in all matters of business, and 
therefore he wished to have them present at the 
council, so that. they might all see and hear what 
was dove. We permit them to speak and vote in 
our councils, and follow their advice; they are one 
with us.”’ At the next interview General Sherman 
entered into fuller particulars as to the region of 
country to be assigned to the Navajos and as to the 
provision for their support. Barboncite became af- 
fected with great emotion; his eyes moistened, his 
face flushed up, his nerves quivered, and, suddenly 
starting from his seat, he threw his arms around 
the General and exclaimed, ‘‘ Do this for my people 
and we will look upon you as our father and as our 
mother. It seems to us now that you are a god.”’ 


CapitaL Punisument is no longer to be such a 
crying disgrace in England as heretofore. Barrett, 
the Fenian incendiary, to whom was traced directly 
the act which caused such loss of human life in 
Clerkenwell, was the last person who suffered death 
in that country by a public execution. The new 
act of Parliament regulating executions goes into 
immediate effect. Its most important feature is the 
abolition of public executions, and the cou-equent 
disappearance from the surface of English life of 
those shocking scenes at the gallows which are so 
familiar to readers of English journals. The new 
law provides that judgment of death, to be executed 
on any prisoner on any indictment or inquisition for 
murder, shall be carried into effect within the walls 
of the prison in which the offender is coufined at 
the time of execution. The refurm comes late, but 
all friends of humanity will cheerfally accept it. 


Tae Horrors or THs Cusan Coouie Trape almost 
rival those of the African slave trade. During the 
first period of Coolie immigration, embracing five 
years, ending in 1856, 42 ships arrived with 14,542 
Chinamen, out of 16,694 shipped from China, 2152 
having died on the passage, or 13 percent. The 
next five years, ending in 186], 110 vessels arrived, 
which landed 42,302, out of 49,529 shipped, the 
mortality, therefore, awounting to 7229, or 14} 
per cent. For the following five years, ending in 
1866, 71 vessels arrived and landed 21,884, out of 
23,796 shipped trom China, only showing a mor- 
tality of 1912, or 8 percent. Thus for fifteen years 
we have 223 vessels, representing 167,407 tons, 
taking from China 90,019 Coolies, and only landing 
in Cuba 78,723, causing a loss of life during the 
passage of no less than 11,291 souls, or an average 
mortality for the fifteen years of 11°65 per cent. 
Compared with the tonnage employed, we find the 
nortality shows one death for every 18°44 tons of 
the first five years, one for every 13°20 tons the 
second five years, and one for every 22°70 tons the 
third five years. 

THE STREET-SWEEPERS Of Paris are said to number 
five thousand, and not one of them is French. 
They are Germans, from Hesse Darmstadt. The 
pay is so small that only the most economical can 
make a living; but these Hessians do it, and some 
large families save enongh to go home after a few 
years and buy an acre or two of land. Many a 
young couple, whose poverty is a bar to their mar- 
riage, according to the local laws, go to Paris, are 
married by the German pastor, and begin life by 
sweeping the streets. They inhabit a barren, rocky 
hill in the northern extremity of Paris, where they 
have a neat Lutheran church. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


TRY TO KEEP COOL!! 


The iad new and desirable goods a are well During the approaching Summer season. To aid in 


e attention of Friends, viz. : 


> Bote 8 CLOTH, scarce and desirable. 
A’ or a ‘olored and White, for ines 
a oak Figured all Wool DE LA ES, 3, 44, 50c. 
200 P > Very a ouly 2c. 
sue Dark Neat educed to 25c. 
500 Neat Plaid and Plain GiNGHAMS, 31, 37 and 40c. 
“ ani Silk Pie Louie Kxtra size, 62jc. 
HI1E PIQ aire from vm Auction, ag cheap. 
wa Brown tri 
a 3 ioe Crape A BETE aw BAM ARTIN ES, from 
nec B. 
Plain SHADES, 27}. 44. 50. 56 and 62}c. 


OR UMA AGH OSES ea Barina, We waa | 


Ww 2. 
PLAIN MIX? CASSIMERES, large assortment. 
PLAIN SHADES of CLOTHS, best makes. 


At Friends’ Central Dry Goods Store, 
STOKES & WOOD, 
530 _ 702 Arch 8t., Philada. 


WEAVER & PENNOCK, 


Plumbing, Gas and Steam Fitting, 
No. 37 North Seventh Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Weare gow. pre ‘ teexegute ql) orders jn our jine, with 
neatness apd . and respectfully askatrial, 418 LU 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES. 
y Friends’ Veremony. 
Also, wisely G@ CARA: te furpished at No.3 South Fifth 


tizees, pusund. steed. “, BO CHAPMAN. 


WM. HEACOCK 


General Furnishing Undertaker, 
No. 907 Filbert Street. 


assortment of Ready-made Coffins; and every —_ 
an Funerals furnished, 


NEW YORK 
Friends’ Supply Store. 


HENRY HAUSER would respectfully inform the Friends of 
New York Y Mee and others, that he will keep con- 
stantly on hand ar t of Plain DRtS3 GOODS, SHAWLS, 
HANDK LOVES, 4c. 46, imported especially, = 
them. re SONNETS ana will take orders for them. The 
store is a ta 
Third A 1) 
City. 425 3m 718 


SGHALPONTE” 
ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. 
This New and Commodious 


BOARDING HOUSE, 
Pleasantly aituated, on North Carolina 
, Avenue, with unobstrucied 
views of the Ocean, 


Is woe furnished with a special regard to the comfort of its 
guests. Persons wishing _ accommodation in a quiet estab- 


lishment, will 
maenh VLISHA ROBERTS, Proprietor, 
530 6tp. Atlantic City, N. J. 





doing so, order a supply of Ice from 


CHAS. 8. CARPENTER & Co., 
717 Willow St, Philadelphia. 
First Quality of Ice served with promptness and 


regularity. 


Moderate uniform rates to Families, Stores, &c. 
Large trade supplied upon fair terms. 
Cuas. S. CARPENTER, 
Joan GugNDENING, 


Jos. M. Trumay, JR., 


Proprietors. 
52 2m 


——<— 


Time, Labor. and Fuel Saved, 


BY USING MOORE’S 


ELECTRO-MAGNETIC SOAP, 


The washing can be done in half the time it requires with ordi- 
nary soaps. Hard or soft water can be used, without boiliug the 
clothes. For cleaning paint it bas no su a It removes 
grease from clothing and carpets. Give a trial. Suld by 
* 213 on Factory, 613 N. Thirteenth Sty Philadelphia. 


ah 


ISAAC DIXON, 


120 South Eleventh Street, 
DEALER IN 


ATOHMRES, 
JEWELRY AND SILVERWARE, 


All kinds of Watches repaired and warranted. 
American Levers for $23.00, warranted. 
Old Gold and ‘Silver bought. or taken in r taken in exchange. 


| BEST PAINTS KNOWN. 


U NS Ey Cu3,BAIL 
ROADS, BRIDGES, CARB, se, at 34 the cont of tent 
100 Ibs. of the Pecora Co.'s dark-colored Paint (costing 912.50) wil 
paint as much as 250 tbs. of Lead, ones ane wear longer. 

This Co.’s Waite Leap ia the whitrst and nost durable known. 


MITH BOWBN, Bec'y 
** Pecora Lead and Color Co.,” 


101914ex 3:7 Office, 150 N. 4th St., P!4lad-. 


LOSS, aestit 4 atenieent Stina ne 


A magnificent assurtment of 


WALL PAPERS, 


—No. is2 Just in for Spring Sales. LINEN WINDOW SIIADES manvfac- 
New _ tured, Plain and 


itt. .ountry trade invited. 


JOBNSTUN’S DEPOT, 
418em718. No. 1033 Spring Garden St. bel. 1th. 
Branch Office, 307 Federal St., Camden, N. + de 


DISCIPLINE 


PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. 
CORRECTED TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
Price 60 cts., or $6.00 per dozen. 

T. E. CHAPMAN, 
No. 3 South Fifth St. 
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FRIEN D 8 
CONCDRPVILLE| SEMINARY 


For Young Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Oa Philalelphia and Baltimore Central Railroad. 
Courses Colle ge Preparatory, Ladies Giaduating, aad Scientific. 
Term commeno*s Ninth month 21st. The success of the Ineti- 
tution is its ree oe mm. 
for Caiglogae. ad: 
Somer SHORTLIDGE, A. M.. Prevcpe, 
Concordvitle, Delawaré Co., 
or BENJ. F. LBUGETT. A 
eh N. ¥. 


WANTED, 


A competent and experienced Male Tesher. member of the So- 
clety of friends, in Friends Sch.ol, Philadelphia, for the term 
aes Ninth month next. 
“Apply to A. B. TVINS Provcrpat, 
Friends’ Central S$ hoot, 
at 1524 North Broad 3t.. Philada. 


Dry Goods for Friends. 


Where is the best place to procure them? 
At JOHN J. LYTLE’S, 
Seventh and Spring Garden Sts., 

PHILADELPHIA, 


It is the place, for he keeps the best assortment of 
any other store in the city, and often kas goods not 
te be obtaiced elsewhere. 


Look at the prices!! 


A lot of MADUONNAS, 25 and 40 cts. Extra Cheap. 
, - Wool DE BR@BS, 40 cts. Very desirable 
Lot of Plain all Wool DE LAINES, 31 ote. 
Lot of MHAIR MBLANGES, 37% cts. —, wy: 
DAMASK NAPKINS, $1.50 aod $2 00 per doz 
Colored Hordered HDKFS, for Boys, 12} cts. 
iat HOKFS. onty —_ 
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Wales Colored BA BAR DLOWA ot ands Nar Sik SBawss. 
pet SHAWLS, Long Best assdrtm en. 


and best bouod of any ia the sage 
Silk Lavellas and Hangarians, sometimes called Neapolitan 
Si $1.37} and $$1.50 ; double fold. 
Sill Ropetian own importation; only lot ia city. 


Bey THE 
“BOOK ASSOOIATION OF FRIENDS,” 


EMMOR COMLY, 


144 North Seventh Street, Phiiada. 
Biblical History Pamiliarized by Questions. 
By Ann A. Townsesp. 18mo, 324 pp. Priga $1 00 
Talks with the Children; or, Questions und An- 
swers for Family Use or First-Day Schouf—. By 
Jane Jounson. 18mo. 71 pp. Part First. Prige 25¢. 


08 “ * Second. 50c. 
PRISCILLA CADWALLADER, Moma of. 
18mo. 141 pp., Cloth....... ecccce coves +. ow Price 50c. 


THOMAS BLL WOOD, the Btory of, by A.L.P. 
18mo. pp. 48, Cloth, flexible... vessesePrice 20¢. 
Devotional Poetry for the Children. 
32 mo. 64 sO CPOE ee ree sewesereereres «ePrice 20.. 
A Daily Scriptural Watehword and Gospel 
Promise, for the encouragement of those who may 
be be-nepay £0 periah. Compiled by Jans, Jonrsun. 
6mo. 238 pp., Cloth......... eee ccsces soane sos PRICE OBC. 
Thoughts for the Children, | or Questions aud 
Answers, designed to encourage serious and pro- 
fitable Reflection in the Young Mind. By Jaws 


Jounson. 32ui0. 64 pp., Cloth........0..Price 20c. | op, 


A Pable of Paith................Price, per doz., 30c. 
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letory of the Separation ia i reine oon ha 
by 8. M Janney, cloth, gilt title 347 yp-- 
on seetaieeet, cloth embossed, giit title, “600 | PP» clear 
pe SOCORRO ER EER Oe EE EOE EE EE EE EE ERE EEE EEE EES 
Neat P cket Testaments, 20 cts. and upwards. 
et ee, ee Kachel Wilson Moore. Price re- 


issn hha REL Vnlebuepesden esbisstéss'ccanndsess 10 

Quertiong bt upon Boke of CB Weher 
mca u-6"in’ Pee Ay pity wr 7 

Meditations on Lite and its Beligione Detien=Medieats ns 

on Veath and Eternity, by Zsch: kke, (translated ty F. 

Rowan.) twu books, making 00" PP » $3 40 or $1.76 cach. 


Youug Friends’ Manuai, by B Benja lowell, cloth----+ 75 
Mitchell's New Geuer ‘1 Atlas, Inds: Ofty~ight querto Maps; 
List of Pust (diices in United States and mades: Po; ula- 


tion of the same; @ Time table, indicating difference in 
time between the principal cities of the world, and their 
alr-line distance frem Washingtou. Emb essed cloth bind 

ing, gilt lettering. +--+ -++seeee cece eeee sees ceeeeeenseens 10 oo 
About 20 per ceut. additional when rent oe 

627 68 RMMOR OOMLY, 144». erred Bt. 


QUESTION 8 UPON BOOKS 


FP THE 


OLD TESTAMENT, 
By a Teacher. 


Also the emus Edition of the 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ MANUAL, 
By newt Hallowell. 


Are now ready and for sale by 
Bens. Srratran, Richmond, Ind. 
Euwor Comty, 144 N. Sdventh St., Philada. 
T. Extwoop Cuapmay, 38, Fifth St. a 
620tf. Ex: M. Lams, Baltimore, Md. 


SARAH M. GARRIGUES, 
BONNET MAEER, 


No. 466 Frankiin Sireet, 
Second door below Buttonwood, West side, 
620 4tp. PHILADELPHIA. 
THOMAS M. SEEDs, 


HATTER, 
N». 41 North Second Street. 
Always on hand, and made to order, @ large asso-’ 


ment of Friends’ Hats, as he makes a specialty ut 


that part of the Hatting business. 


Cz. RPETINGS, 
Windcw Shades, Oil Cloths, Mats, &e., 


FOR SALE BY 
BENJAMIN CREEN, 
_3ixa 33 N. Second 8t., Philadelphia. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
Life nS Co.; of often 


aTRO 1D & Oo 





Cash Ante’ over’ ‘5,000, 000. 
Distribution ot dividends annually, 

All Policies are non-forfeiti: es 

The Company is strictly m 

‘The interest of Policy-holdors ia seeated by tbe lass of Massa- 


For information apply at our office, or to any of our Agents. 
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